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Correspondence 





Old Bugaboo 


Epiror: Mr. Wylie’s “friend” (Am. 6/22 
reminds me of the anonymous but “unim- 
peachable source,” or the “spokesman high 
in Government circles,” or that ubiquitous 
New York or Washington cab-driver con- 
veniently dredged up to say the right thing 
at the right time for some hard-pressed 
political reporter. 

A friend like that is hard to find and 
made to order. For his own purposes Mr. 
Wylie should indeed cherish this fellow. 

(Mrs.) KATHARINE M. BYRNE 
Chicago, Il. 


Eprror: [Philip Wylie should be given] a 
reply to his dogmatic faith that “dogmatic 
faith obstructs the ‘so-called creative pro- 
cess’ along, incidentally, with that mixture 
of curiosity and intellectual integrity of 
criticism that makes a scientist. For that 
person who accepts as truth a specific body 
of doctrine . . . has nothing from which or 
with which ‘to create!” The problem of 
mental health is already too much of a 
social burden for the Catholic press to sit 
silent when a presumably responsible per- 
son makes a direct attack on common sense. 
Why not offer him equal space to debate 
his thesis? James M. Davison 
Denver, Colo. 


Epitor: Philip Wylie (Am. 6/22, p. 333) 
raised the old bugaboo of Catholic suppres- 
sion of non-Catholics’ rights when and if 
we Catholics should achieve a majority in 
this country. I think America begged the 
question in its answer to Mr. Wylie. 

It is not enough to quote the late Arch- 
bishop McNicholas’ vigorous disclaimer of 
any Catholic intention to seek union of 
Church and State here in the U.S.A. Death 
comes to all archbishops, and the Pope in 
any era can appoint successors who will re- 
flect political attitudes divergent from those 
of their predecessors. 

We Catholics will continue to be feared 
by our non-Catholic brethren until we can 
point to a solemn declaration by a Pope 
with respect to our Church’s intentions to- 
ward religious minorities in Catholic coun- 
tries. THOMAS A. FARRELL Jr. 
Dallas, Tex. 


[Mr. Farrell raises an important question. 
The present Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, 
has indeed treated the point very pro- 
foundly in his Dec. 6, 1953 discourse to the 
Fifth Convention of Italian Catholic Jurists 
(see full text in the Catholic Mind, April, 
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1954, pp. 244-251, esp. p. 248). See also 
“Religious Toleration in a World Society,” 
by Gustave Weigel, S.J., in AMERICA 
1/9/54, p. 375. Father Weigel’s article is 
a commentary on this papal statement. Ep. | 


Antitrust Laws 


Eprror: After reading various articles in 
AMERICA it seems to me that you feel there 
is something amiss with our antitrust laws. 
I have noted at times that you have de- 
fended certain Justice Department actions 
in investigating recent mergers. On the 
other hand, you implied that the present 
laws contain undue restrictions upon the 
rights of owners or management to enter 
into various forms of association. 

In studying the Pope’s labor encyclicals 
I formed the opinion that our antitrust laws 
make impossible or very difficult what the 
encyclicals indicate about the formation of 
employer and employe-employer associa- 
tions. 

While recognizing the individualistic at- 
titude of certain American businessmen 
concerning cooperative associations and 
employe participation in matters of policy, 
it seems to me that the key to the problem 
lies somewhere in correcting our antitrust 
laws and the attitude of American business 
by the principles contained in the encycli- 
cals, Mitton A. PARTRIDGE 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Family Allowances 


Epitor: I am interested in the fine article 
by Senator Neuberger on family allowances 
presented in your pages (5/11). 

It seems to me most regrettable that 
there appears to be a general indifference 
among Catholics to Senator Neuberger’s 
program. A local Catholic paper, for ex- 
ample, editorialized on the article in a 
favorable vein, but very briefly and in luke- 
warm fashion, following several other edi- 
torials, as though this highly practical issue 
were of little import for Catholic families. 
Fr. Thomas’ America Press pamphlet, The 
Catholic Family, clearly shows that the 
milieu in which the Catholic family lives 
today is under predominantly pagan in- 
fluences. The pressures conducive to birth 
control are a result. It seems to me that 
Senator Neuberger’s plan would, in its sec- 
ondary effects, definitely relieve some of 
those economic pressures inclining Cath- 
olics to contraception. As such, the plan 
has a high moral value. 

Joun C. ScHwanrz, S.J. 
Detroit, Mich. 
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Current Comment 





Unproductive Congress 


If this Congress is to escape the “do- 
nothing” tag pinned on the 80th Con- 
gress, it will have to work overtime dur- 
ing the second session next year. By the 
time the first session ends, probably 
sometime in August, the chronicle of its 
legislative accomplishments may not fill 
a good-sized paragraph, 

It is possible, of course, that this 
legislative inertia may reflect the public 
mood. Perhaps people are satisfied with 
things as they are and want from Con- 
gress nothing more than reduced Fed- 
eral spending and a cut in taxes. That 
would explain the zest with which the 
85th Congress has attacked the annual 
money bills and its zeal in scaling down 
Administration requests. The Demo- 
cratic leadership seems persuaded that 
it has in ballooning Government outlays 
a popular issue for the 1958 elections. 

Maybe it has, but that is scarcely an 
excuse for ignoring the problems of the 
world and the needs of the American 
people. It is not too late to make mini- 
mum changes in the Immigration and 
Nationality Act (S. 2410, introduced by 
Sen. John F. Kennedy on June 27, is a 
relatively non-controversial bill), to 
approve U. S, membership in the Or- 
ganization for Trade Cooperation, to 
pass a Niagara power development bill. 
Though the threat of a Southern fili- 
buster probably dooms action on the 
House-approved civil-rights bill, the 
legislators could, if they really wanted 
to, expedite action on extending mini- 
mum wage coverage, on requiring regis- 
tration of employe welfare funds and 
on developing a civilian atomic-power 
program. They could also approve Sen- 
ator Neuberger’s resolution to study 
the Canadian family-allowance plan. 

If at least half these measures are 
not passed, the President has ample 
excuse to call Congress back in the fall. 


Soil Bank Flops 


Though the House finally agreed with 
the Senate to continue the soil bank for 
another year, the days of this latest 
experiment in reducing farm surpluses 
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appear to be numbered. So far at least 
as wheat is concerned, the bank has 
proved to be not only much more ex- 
pensive than had been expected, but 
also surprisingly ineffectual. 

Because of drought conditions, wheat 
farmers gave the bank a great welcome. 
Under its acreage reserve provision, 
they retired 10% million acres from pro- 
duction—25 per cent of all the land 
planted to wheat in 1956. As a conse- 
quence the bank’s sponsors had high 
hopes that the 1957 crop would be con- 
siderably smaller than last year’s 997 
million bushels. 

Rarely have hopes been worse con- 
founded, On June 1 the Department of 
Agriculture estimated that this year’s 
crop would run to 971 million bushels, 
or a paltry 3 per cent less than the 1956 
crop. A combination of good weather 
and farmer ingenuity caused 23.6 bush- 
els an acre of winter wheat to grow 
where only 20.6 bushels had grown 
before. 

If the good weather in the wheat belt 
continues, the actual crop may well ex- 
ceed the present estimate. Even if it 
does not, the cost of reducing the wheat 
crop from 997 million to 971 million 
bushels will be in the neighborhood of 
$9 per bushel. This figure is based on 
payments of roughly $230 million to 
wheat farmers for putting acreage in 
the bank. That doesn’t make any eco- 
nomic sense at all. It doesn’t make much 
political sense either—not even in the 
farm belt, 


Straight Talk to Newsmen 


Members of the Religious Newswrit- 
ers Association meeting in Cleveland 
will long remember a straight-from-the- 
shoulder talk by Auxiliary Bishop John 
J. Krol on June 24. It is rare for journal- 
ists, even journalists who cover religious 
affairs, to hear that they have “the re- 
sponsibility of promoting the knowledge 
of God, love for and obedience to Him 
among your readers.” Moreover, said 
the bishop: 

You have the responsibility of not 


only presenting a true picture of 
the life of the day, but you can 





help make the life of the day by 
your influence on public opinion. 
You have the responsibility of in- 
forming and guiding public opinion 
in the path of truth and light. 
In a series of five penetrating questions 
aimed at helping journalists examine 
their consciences, Bishop Krol put his 
finger on a sensitive spot when he asked: 


Have you featured the irresponsible 

statements of professional baiters, 

when they used such terms .. . as 

“brainwashing” or “wall of separa- 

tion” and the like? 

The use of such tags by secularist propa- 
gandists and their repetition by religious 
newswriters has often, the bishop 
warned, defeated the best interests of 
the country. 

Congratulating the journalists for 
their achievements, the bishop hoped 
that their improvement “will redound 
to the glory of God and to the religious, 
moral and spiritual rebirth of the people 
of our nation.” We hope the Religious 
Newswriters Association said as hearty 
an “amen” to that as we do. 


Sacrifices of Foreign Aid 


On recent travels about the country, 
we have been disturbed by the intense 
and widespread opposition to foreign 
aid. Apparently the Vice President of 
the United States is disturbed, too. 

At Milwaukee on June 25, addressing 
the national convention of the U. S. 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, Mr. Nix- 
on frankly conceded that the price of 
peace and security today is a heavy one 
that must be paid in the hard coin of 
sacrifice. But he reminded his audience 
that we are a very prosperous people, 
and that prosperity bears a “moral 
challenge” which we cannot afford to 
ignore. “It is the challenge,” he ex- 
plained, “to sustain in prosperity the 
high qualities of character that we per- 
fected in adversity.” He continued on 
this warning note: 

We know from history that great 
nations became corrupt, soft and 
decadent under the influence of 
prosperity. We know that the Ro- 
man Empire fell, not primarily be- 
cause of the barbarian attacks from 
without, but rather because of the 
apathy and indifference of a pros- 
perous citizenry. 

To what extent, we wonder, did the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee reflect 
“the apathy and indifference of a pros- 
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perous citizenry” when on July 1 it cut 
$375 million from the foreign-aid 
funds approved by the Senate? (The 
figure approved by the Senate was al- 
ready more than $700 million less than 
the $4.4 billion the Administration 
originally asked.) 

Unless an enlightened public opinion 
comes quickly to the rescue, the foreign- 
aid program may be seriously crippled. 
Despite the President’s TV appeal on the 
night of May 21, the House is still in the 
mood to use a cleaver on it. 


Pope to U. S. Jews 


“The Pontiff, who is 81 years old, 
walked in briskly, shook hands with each 
of his visitors, then read his statement 
in English. The audience lasted about 
15 minutes.” So runs the news account 
of an unprecedented event in the 18 
years of our Holy Father's reign. For 
the first time, the Pope read a formal, 
prepared statement to a group of Jews. 
The group consisted of ten members 
of the American Jewish Committee, who 
heard the Pope deplore racial discrimi- 
nation and the persecution of Jews in 
various parts of the world. 

The Holy Father broadened his re- 
marks, moreover, and urged the com- 
mittee to combat not only persecution 
and discrimination against Jews, but to 
work ceaselessly against all the forces 
of evil that spread hatred against minor- 
ities of whatever kind. A Vatican prelate 
is said to have stated that “a new chap- 
ter in the Vatican’s attitude toward 
Jewish problems has been opened” by 
this unique audience. 

It is heartening to reflect that these 
members of the committee will return 
to the United States to pass the word 
along that, as one member put it, they 
found a great friend in the Pontiff. Their 
work for social justice will have been 
immeasurably strengthened and broad- 
ened by the fatherly reception accorded 
them by the Vicar of Christ. 


The Pope to Lourdes? 


Spectacular but unconfirmed rumors 
about the Pope’s intentions should nor- 
mally be ignored. We confess, however, 
that one report now circulating in the 
world press has many appealing aspects. 
It is said that Pius XII may visit Lourdes 
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in 1958, on the occasion of the centen- 
nial of the apparitions of the Blessed 
Virgin to St. Bernadette Soubirous. The 
rumor gained momentum with the suc- 
cess of the recent Vatican audience ac- 
corded President Coty of France. A 
papal visit to Lourdes, unthinkable only 
a few years ago, could well be feasible 
today. 

Such an unprecedented pilgrimage 
to French soil would, of course, be a 
great indication of the Pontiff’s esteem 
for France. But it would have an echo 
resounding beyond France’s boundaries: 
Lourdes is the most widely known and 
most venerated of all the Marian shrines. 
Here, for decades, spiritual and material 
favors have poured out in abundance 
to believers (and unbelievers) of all 
nations. It would be exceedingly appro- 
priate for the Pope who proclaimed the 
dogma of the Assumption to dramatize 
by his pilgrimage to Lourdes how, Prot- 
estantism notwithstanding, Christ has 
wished to dispense his graces through 
his Mother. 

The entire world, Christian and non- 
Christian alike, could benefit from a 
fresh look at Lourdes. Since 1858 this 
obscure spot at the foot of the Pyrenees 
has been a stubborn refutation of the 
19th-century materialism and scientism 
which still, to some degree, limit our 
view of the universe. A personal visit by 
the Holy Father would focus the eyes 
of the world on this holy and immensely 
significant spot. 


Architecture of the Future 


Traditionally, architecture has always 
reflected not only men’s manners, but 
also the philosophy of life that gives rise 
to men’s manners, Religion, culture, 
family and community ideals: all take 
visible shape through the skilled ma- 
nipulation of space, enclosures and 
openings, color, light, mass, proportion 
and perspective. 

Already the immense mushrooming 
of urban expansion is reflected in the 
startling architecture of the technologi- 
cal age. Do these developments mean 
that architectural creativeness is now 
coming to a dead end? Or is this the be- 
ginning of a new era, in which architec- 
ture will play an enormously important 
part in humanizing, ennobling the 
mounting tide of this new and strange 
environment? 


These were questions posed at the 
centennial celebration of the American 
Institute of Architects held recently in 
Washington. Leon Chatelain Jr., presi- 
dent of the national professional society 
of 12,000 architects, called the program 
of the celebration a unique “re-explora- 
tion of America.” Gathering the best 
possible information from fields in which 
new knowledge and skills alter the pat- 
tern of American living, the architects 
will have an “unparalleled opportunity” 
to lay foundations for the environment 
of the future. 

“The importance and urgency of what 
must be done .. . staggers the imagina- 
tion,” said Pietro Belluschi, FAIA, Dean 
of Architecture, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, A true sense of beauty, 
he said, can still “bring order to the 
jungle of our urban living.” Here is a 
tremendous challenge for the spiritual- 
minded members of this great profes- 
sion. 


Opus Dei and the Jesuits 


The members of the secular institute 
Opus Dei, who go quietly about their 
dedicated work in the intellectual and 
cultural apostolate (Am. 7/17/54, p. 
391), have recently become front-page 
news in the world press. The occasion 
for this was the announcement that 
several members of General Franco’s 
new cabinet are said to be members of 
Opus Dei. These press notices have 
frequently stressed the fact that Opus 
Dei is looked on with disfavor by the 
Society of Jesus. 

John O’Kearney, a roving reporter 
who does assignments for the Nation, 
echoed this observation in an article in 
the May 25 issue of that weekly: 


The Jesuits, according to reports, 
are determined to repel this inva- 
sion [by Opus Dei] of what they 
consider their spheres of influence. 


What is the attitude of the Spanish 
Jesuits toward Opus Dei? It is best indi- 
cated in the March, 1954 issue of the 
Jesuit monthly Hechos y Dichos, pub- 
lished in Zaragoza: 


There is no need to say that we 
unite ourselves joyfully with the 
progress of Opus Dei. We thank our 
questioner [quotation is from the 
Question-Box section] for affording 
us an opportunity to make a very 
precise statement on the subject. 
Nothing and nobody can impede 
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the work of God (Opus Dei). Di- 

vine undertakings are kept afloat in 

the midst of the greatest and worst 
storms. 

It is easy to write a racy story authen- 
ticated only by the tab “according to 
reports.” Digging up the facts takes 
time and effort that roving correspon- 
dents frequently aren’t willing to ex- 
pend. 


British Report on Smoking 


The famous British penchant for un- 
derstatement was not much in evidence 
in a recently released report of the 


Medical Research Council on the dan- 
gers of smoking. The council is Eng- 
land’s most respected authority on 
medical matters, Its statement on June 
27 that there is “a relationship of direct 
cause and effect” between smoking (es- 
pecially of cigarettes) and lung cancer 
goes much further than the conclusions 
of the American Cancer Society, which 
merely stated that there is “an extremely 
high association” between the two (see 
Am. 6/22, p. 334). 

Criticism of the council’s conclusions 
has appeared in the British press and 
the tobacco industry has denied the 
causal link. Public opinion, however, 





seems unanimous, in the words of the 
London Times that “the Government's 
duty is clearly to warn smokers of the 
risk they run; and the younger genera- 
tion must be advised not to start a habit 
which may have dire consequences.” 
The council’s findings, states the News 
Chronicle, “must be hammered home 
day in and day out until the truth is 
grasped.” 

Has our Federal Government no simi- 
lar responsibility? Should not a Federal 
agency like the Public Health Service 
begin a vigorous information program? 
Should not the Federal Communications 
Commission investigate cigarette ads? 











During the late ‘forties the FBI hired two mem- 
bers of the Communist party, Harvey F. Matu- 
sow and J. W. Ford, as paid undercover agents 
to report on the subversive activities in which 
they participated. Among the persons they re- 
ported on was Clinton E. Jencks, president of a 
New Mexico Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers’ 
Union. Over a period of months Matusow and 
Ford reported orally and in writing to the FBI 
about the active participation of Jencks in the 
Communist party. 

With the aid of this information and with 
the testimony at trial of the two former under- 
cover men, the Government proved to the satis- 
faction of a jury in a nine-day trial that Jencks 
falsely filed a Taft-Hartley affidavit, sworn be- 
fore a notary on April 28, 1950, stating that he 
was not a member of or affiliated with the Com- 
munist party. 

At Jencks’ trial Matusow and Ford were sub- 
jected to vigorous cross-examination about their 
employment as informers for the FBI. Jencks’ 
counsel again and again asked that the reports 
filed by these two informers be made available 
for inspection. The trial judge declined to order 
such an inspection, cemaably on the grounds 
that Jencks had not demonstrated that the testi- 
mony of Matusow and Ford at the trial con- 
flicted with their reports to the FBI. 

A jury convicted Jencks, and the judge sen- 
tenced him to two five-year prison terms. The 
Circuit Court of Appeals affirmed the conviction 
for falsely swearing to the non-Communist 
affidavit. It asserted that the “Government’s proof 
that Jencks was connected with the Communist 
party before and after April 28, 1950 was over- 
whelming.” As to Jencks’ persistent request that 
he or the trial court be allowed to see the reports 





Fr. Drinan, s.j., dean of the Boston College Law 
School, is a corresponding editor of AMERICA. 


How Secret Are FBI Files? 





filed about him by the two informers, the ap- 
pellate court took the position that no contradic- 
tion between the secret reports of Matusow and 
Ford and their testimony at trial had been shown 
and that therefore the accused could not inspect 
the FBI file. 

Such was the background of this routine and 
technically involved case—until the Supreme 
Court on June 3 reversed the conviction. Justice 
William J. Brennan Jr., writing for a majority of 
six united in their decision but divided in their 
reasoning, asserted that it would not be fair to 
require a defendant to show impeaching incon- 
sistencies between secret documents used against 
him and testimony given in open court, when 
the Government alone has exclusive access to 
these documents. 

Such is the narrow point of a case which has 
provoked the Administration to petition Con- 
gress to modify the Supreme Court’s ruling by 
restricting to the judge rather than to the ac- 
cused the right to inspect such secret documents. 

It is understandable that the Government is 
concerned about difficulties that have already 
arisen to pending cases. But the Government 
cannot have it both ways: it cannot prosecute on 
the basis of state secrets, claiming its undeniable 
right to withhold information, and at the same 
time expect an accused to defend himself from 
allegations by anonymous accusers made to and 
through undisclosed agents. 

The problem is one of assuring both the com- 
mon good in Government secrecy and the indi- 
vidual’s right to prepare his defense. It is by no 
means certain that any of the bills proposed by 
the Administration and due apparently for quick 
passage will balance these two vital interests in 
a just manner. Hastily enacted legislation on this 
difficult point will almost inevitably result in 
further legal complications. Ropert F. Drinan 
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Washington Front 





This Happened in Washington 


A young man walked into a store with his right hand 
in his coat pocket and asked the lady there for the 
money. The lady, 34, opened the cash drawer, but came 
out with a pistol, waved it around. The man, 19, went 
rapidly from there. Shortly after, he asked the lone 
attendant of another store for the money. Instead, the 
lady, 69, let out a screech that was heard a block away. 
The youth went rapidly away again, but not far. He 
was unarmed, but went to the pokey. 

Shortly after, a nice old lady waved a metaphorical 
pistol at me for my June 15 article, “Profile of Washing- 
ton.” It was a comfortable mixture of fact, folklore and 
fantasy. She told me many things in ten pages, 
anonymously, that I had never known before, but she 
doesn't like Jews or Negroes, “President Ike” or Arch- 
bishop Patrick A. O’Boyle—thinks they are playing the 
game of the Communists. At the end, signing just 
“Hope,” she added: “Pardon the ramble.” You are 
pardoned, lady. It has been hot up here at Georgetown, 
too. 

In most places around the country, the silly season 
begins about August 15. Here in Washington and in 
our climate, it begins earlier. We had a diverting spec- 
tacle, at Sen. Harry F. Byrd’s Finance Committee in- 
vestigation of fiscal policy, when an oil millionaire, Sen. 
Robert S. Kerr, waved a whole arsenal at coal-and-iron 


Underscorings 





millionaire Treasury Secretary George M. Humphrey. 
The latter, as one observer put it, had, in his initial 60- 
page statement, “claimed the sun, moon and the stars.” 
In his third straight week on the stand, the Secretary 
was left with some small stars. This investigation, pre- 
dicted as rivaling the Aldrich inquiry of a half-century 
ago, has so far been just a shouting match between 
Democrats and Republicans. It has been reported, 
without confirmation, that Nelson W. Aldrich, poor 
man, is beginning to stir in his grave. 

On Capitol Hill also, divers Members of Congress 
shot off a lot of fireworks. These were triggered by the 
now-famous series of Supreme Court decisions uphold- 
ing the rights of individuals as against the actions of 
some congressional committees, some courts and some 
police. 

One Member said they're all Commies, anyway; an- 
other called for impeachment of all nine justices. An- 
other demanded four-year terms only for them, to be 
renewed at the pleasure of the President and Congress, 
thus taking a leaf from the book of the worst Latin- 
American dictatorships. Still another, echoing the same 
philosophy, said it’s not true that the Supreme Court 
is a coordinate branch with the executive and the legis- 
lative, “but subordinate.” 

The court remained unmoved and silent, as usual. The 
President was outwardly calm; but he did say that some 
of these decisions he himself didn’t “understand.” One 
hysterical radio commentator said that if only Senator 
Pat McCarran were alive, he would go over to the 
court, pound on its doors and dare the Nine to come 
out and fight. It has been hot hereabouts lately, as I 


said. WI Fr Parsons 


cording to Documentation III, 34, 
issued by Fides News, 366 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. Catholics on 





the entire African continent total ap- 


SUMMER OCCASIONS. Institute of 
Liturgical Music, Loras College, Du- 
buque, Iowa, Aug. 5-9. . . . National 
Liturgical Week (Liturgical Conference, 
Elsbury, Mo.), St. John’s Abbey, Col- 
legeville, Minn., Aug, 19-22. . . . Cath- 
olic Art Association (Rosary Hill Col- 
lege, Buffalo 21), annual convention, 
Mount Marty College, Yankton, S. D., 
Aug. 16-17... . Study Week on the Lay 
Apostolate, St. Joseph’s College, Phila- 
delphia 31, Aug. 18-23. . . . Christian 
Family Movement (100 W. Monroe St., 
Room 2010, Chicago 3), annual conven- 
tion, University of Notre Dame, Aug. 
23-25, 


BSOPHIA UNIVERSITY, TOKYO, 
conducted by the Society of Jesus, has 
instituted a faculty of theology, with the 
authorization of the Sacred Congrega- 
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tion of Seminaries and Universities. The 
university will now be able to grant 
ecclesiastical degrees which license the 
recipients to teach theology on the sem- 
inary or university level, 


p> THE INSTITUTE of African Affairs, 
Duquesne University, will offer this fall 
a graduate program of area studies (eco- 
nomics, anthropology, political science, 
geography and history) of Africa. De- 
tails may be had from the Director, Rev. 
Francis M. Philben, C.S.Sp. 


p> AFRICAN CATHOLICS in the terri- 
tories under the jurisdiction of the Prop- 
agation of the Faith increased in the 
year 1955-56 by 1,015,000 to a total of 
16,598,828; there -are now 10,812 
priests, 4,029 brothers, 18,550 Sisters 
and 80,485 catechists in that area, ac- 


proximately 22 million (10.3 per cent of 
all Africans), with 12,759 priests. 


Bp RADIO AND TV time donated by 
the 965 stations throughout the world 
which use the Sacred Heart Program in 
10,000 broadcasts each month is valued 
at $100,000. Each month 3,000 tran- 
scriptions and 40 TV films are prepared. 
In Canada 67 radio and 3 TV stations 
are presently carrying the program, 
usually once a week. 


p CATHOLIC HOU? programs, ser- 
mons and discussions in reprint form are 
available from the National Council of 
Catholic Men at 10¢ or 20¢ each. A 
certain number of older scripts are still 
on hand. For list and prices write 


NCCM, 1312 Massachusetts Ave., 
Washington 5, D. C. Clk; 
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Editorials 








Mr. Dulles on Red China 


There will be no change in United States policy toward 
Red China. That about sums up the June 28 address of 
Secretary of State Dulles before a San Francisco con- 
vention of Lions International. Billed by the State De- 
partment as a “major” foreign-policy pronouncement, 
Mr. Dulles’ speech was obviously intended to answer 
growing criticism (in some quarters) of our “unrealis- 
tic” failure to recognize the fact of Red China's exist- 
ence. We do not propose to recognize the Peking re- 
gime, said Mr. Dulles. We will not support any move 
to seat its representatives in the UN. Nor will we pro- 
mote either trade or cultural relations with the Govern- 
ment of Communist China as it is presently constituted. 

As was to be expected, the Dulles reaffirmation of a 
long-standing China policy cut some people to the 
quick. Typical was the outraged reaction of the New 
York Post, whose June 30 editorial compared the Sec- 
retary of State to Soviet Russia’s Khrushchev. Both 
men, in the opinion of this tabloid, are equally blind 
to reality. Mr. Khrushchev must be classed as a dreamer 
because he is so fond of defending the permanence and 
inevitability of communism: But Mr. Dulles also labors 
under an “hallucination,” the Post continued, when he 
argues, as he did in his June 28 address, that com- 
munism in China is merely a “passing phase.” How 
illogical can an editorial writer be? 

We are all for facing the reality of Red China. Like 
Mr. Dulles, however, we believe that the problem 
posed by the Chinese Communists involves more than 
the simple recognition of the fact of their existence. 
Have we no responsibility to our Asian allies who look 


to us for leadership in the anti-Communist struggle? Is 
it right to support the admission to the UN of a regime 
which has instigated or abetted five wars in Asia since 
1950? Does it make sense to accord the privilege of 
diplomatic recognition to a regime which, in Mr. Dulles 
words, “violates the persons of our citizens in defiance 
of the elementary code of international decency”? 

Diplomatic recognition has always been considered 
to be an instrument of national policy. Can the oppo- 
nents of our present policy guarantee that its reversal 
will advance our best national interests? Certainly not 
from the record of Red China’s relations with those 
Western nations which have accorded Peking recogni- 
tion since 1950. 

In view of the evident unrest within Red China, there 
is all the more reason why we should stand firm on our 
present China policy. The violence of the verbal at- 
tacks on the Chinese Communist party, unleashed by 
Chairman Mao Tse-tung’s sudden leniency toward 
criticism, can mean only that the hope of freedom is 
still alive in China. Is that hope to be dashed? Those 
who, take issue with our refusal to recognize the Chi- 
nese Communist regime rightly argue that diplomatic 
recognition need not imply approval of Peking’s deeds 
or its manner of government. Nevertheless, to those 
millions of Chinese who have become disillusioned by 
Communist rule, a repudiation of our present policy 
would have the same effect as an outright gesture of 
United States approval. Inevitably they would feel cut 
off, in their unequal struggle against tyranny, from their 
one source of moral support. 


Causes of Rising Living Costs 


As the Senate Finance Committee, with Virginia’s Sen. 
Harry F. Byrd at the controls, pursues its intensive 
probing of the monetary system, it becomes more ob- 
vious all the time how far we are from a consensus on 
the causes of today’s inflation. 

The outgoing Secretary of the Treasury, George M. 
Humphrey, contends that the chief reason for the steady 
price climb over the past 16 months is the pressure of 
demand on a limited supply of goods and services. 
Hence, he argues, the justification for the Administra- 
tion’s tight-money policy, which has the effect—admit- 
tedly uneven—of restricting the demand factor in the 
equation. 

Senator Byrd disparages that explanation. Over large 
areas of the economy—housing, automobiles, electrical 
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appliances, textiles, steel—he finds no evidence of in- 
adequate supply. How can excessive demand be driving 
up prices when production is being carried on at less 
than capacity levels? The main pressure on prices to- 
day, he thinks, is being generated by excessive Federal 
spending. 

Dr. Edwin G. Nourse, first chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Council of Economic Advisers, places the em- 
phasis elsewhere. In an address in Washington on June 
24 before the newly organized National Citizens Com- 
mittee to Curb Inflation, Dr. Nourse argued that the 
culprit was not the Administration’s fiscal and monetary 
policy, but the “built-in inflationary mechanism” that 
management and labor have developed in the postwar 
era. He was referring to escalator clauses—by which 
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wages rise automatically in response to rises in living 
costs and annual average gains in productivity—and to 
industry’s practice of financing expansion from retained 
profits. According to Dr. Nourse, therefore: 


The real source of inflation in postwar United 
States has lain in the marketplace, in the institu- 
tions and practices of labor-union bargaining and 
corporation price administration. 

Nor do these explanations exhaust the possibilities. 
At a congressional hearing in May several witnesses 
suggested that an important factor in rising living costs 
is the buying preferences of U. S. housewives. The in- 
sistence of the ladies on processed foods and fancy 
packaging allegedly increases the spread between the 
prices farmers receive for their products and the prices 
consumers pay at the supermarket or the corner grocery 
store. 

It has even been argued that competition, which is 
supposed to act as a brake on prices, is itself at times 
an inflationary factor. Not long ago an Associated Press 
story from Detroit warned motorists to expect higher 


price tags on tomorrow’s cars. It seems that the intense 
competition among the auto makers is dictating more 
frequent model changes than have been customary in 
the past. Since the cost of a model change for Ford or 
General Motors is about a quarter-billion dollars, the 
manufacturers can recoup their outlays only by raising 
prices. 

If this hasty rundown of thinking about today’s in- 
flation suggests to the reader that this is no simple prob- 
lem, or one for snap judgments, it will have served a 
useful purpose. In this era of big government, big busi- 
ness and big labor, we must needs feel our way toward 
our highly desirable goal—an economy that is not only 
prosperous but stable as well. The road is new and not 
clearly marked. Careless recriminations, motivated 
more often than not by narrow group interests, may 
easily send us stumbling down time-consuming detours. 
As Business Week well said in its issue for June 22: 
“Demonological conclusions that try to pin the blame 
on any single group in the economy for upward creep- 
ing prices won't stand up.” 


Bombs and Rationality 


Tons of newsprint have recently been devoted to the 
knotted questions that entwine the massive issue of the 
H-bomb. Should the tests stop? Should they go on? 
How can we disarm? What is the “first step’? How 
much strontium-90 can the human organism tolerate? 
How “clean” or “dirty” are the bombs in our stockpile? 
Day after day this snarled debate continues. Public 
opinion, inflamed but hardly enlightened, tries des- 
perately to cope with the gigantic problems facing the 
Atomic Energy Commission, the nation and the whole 
world. 

Into this crowded forum of opinion there came on 
June 27 a man who has earned the right to make the 
comments and criticisms embodied in his final report 
as AEC commissioner to the Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy. Thomas E. Murray, regret- 
tably about to be retired from his AEC post, called for 
“rational” ends and means in both armament and dis- 
armament. This provocative and controversial state- 
ment, published in the New York Times for June 28, 
merits close study. In it Mr. Murray spelled out once 
again a comprehensive program for both military and 
peaceful use of the atom. 


SMALL NUCLEAR ARMS 


As regards atomic weapons, Mr. Murray charged that 
our policies are “upside-down.” We have enough big 
bombs, products of a policy and a program dictated by 
technology (big bombs are easy to make) and the bud- 
get (big bombs are relatively cheap). What we need, 
in order to achieve a balanced stockpile, is large-scale 
and more costly production of small nuclear weapons. 

Commissioner Murray dealt at length with the crucial 
question of public information and opinion. Public ig- 
norance must be corrected, he warned. The American 
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people should be reminded that a big war of deterrence 
or aggression may never come, but that limited nuclear 
war is a stern reality with which we must deal as a 
“more prominent likelihood.” The people must be 
shown that the use of a small tactical nuclear weapon 
in a limited war does not mean stepping on an escalator 
that will inexorably carry us to the depths of total nu- 
clear war. This “crude belief,” said Mr. Murray, is not’ 
warranted. If it remains fixed in the public mind, it will 
in moments of crisis destroy public morale and hamper 
the freedom of our Government to meet emergencies 
with force. An expanded program of small-weapons 
tests would provide such public education. 

To stop testing small weapons, even for a time, or to 
stop the flow of fissionable materials into weapons 
manufacture would be “worse than irrational. It would 
be reckless in the extreme.” Such an approach to the 
question of disarmament “would betray an appalling 
heedlessness of the basic and imperative security in- 
terests of the United States.” Moreover, Commissioner 
Murray said, fall-out hazards from small-weapons tests 
have been “greatly exaggerated.” 

Administration officials disagree with many of Mr. 
Murray's statements. They differ with him on the com- 
parative dangers of fall-out from large and small bombs. 
They deny that budgetary factors have determined 
weapons policy. The Administration insists that the 
small-weapons program is in effective operation. This 
last matter, at least, is a question of fact, not of opinion. 
It should therefore be able to be settled one way or the 
other. Indeed, now that Thomas E. Murray is to serve 
as official consultant to the Joint Congressional Atomic 
Energy Committee, a lot of important questions are 
much more likely to be thrashed out in the full light of 
publicity. 
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Cities of Tomorrow 


Neil P. Hurley 


F CURRENT TRENDS are any indication, the United 
States should in a few decades be covered by a 
continuous urban blanket polka-dotted with metro- 

politan centers and open rural spaces. The “flight to 
the suburbs,” which began as a noticeable phenomenon 
after the Second World War, has proved to be not so 
much an escape from urban living as one from metro- 
politan living. 

Major metropolitan areas of the country have so fused 
into one another that today 32 million people live under 
urban conditions for an unbroken distance of 600 miles 
from Boston to the Maryland-Virginia border. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Luther Gulick, head of the Institute of Public 
Administration, the United States will, in fifty years, 
have a network of urban structure stretching from Bos- 
ton as far south as Newport News, Va., and as far west 

.as Chicago and possibly Kansas City. In addition, Dr. 
Gulick expects manufacturing centers to be located in 
what are now forests of Kentucky and Tennessee, and 
similar expansion in the Southwest and the Far West. 

Prior to the industrial revolution of the 18th-19th cen- 
turies, ecological patterns (i.e. man’s relation to his en- 
vironment) were governed primarily by static factors 
such as land, natural resources and climate. With the 
advent of the industrial revolution, the emphasis shifted 
to factors such as large markets, ample labor supplies, 
capital and finance, and human organization. Ever 
widening market areas soon reached national propor- 
tions. To meet the rising demand, shops, factories and 
distribution facilities expanded till they became mass- 
production centers. 

Mass-production and mass-consumption habits 
speeded the growth of great cities. Urban factories 
siphoned off from the countryside the people they 
needed to keep their machines running. In the course 
of time cities grew into metropolises, and the divorce of 
agriculture from industry was complete. Estranged 
from a life rooted in nature, drawn into a vortex of con- 
gestion and specialization, with reduced opportunities 
for creativity in his work, man soon merged into the 
newly formed urban-industrial habitat. The roundabout 





Nei P. Hur.ey, s.j., who contributed “Government by 
Proxy” to America’s pages (10/22/55), is a student of 
urban and suburban problems. 
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processes of production substituted for regional self- 
sufficiency. Typical of the laments raised over the new 
dispensation is Henry Ford’s comment: 

Why a steer raised in Texas should be brought 
to Chicago and then served in Boston is a question 
that cannot be answered as long as all the steers 
Boston needs could be raised near Boston. 

Ford’s proposed self-sufficient community character- 
ized man’s earlier economic history. Comfortable traffic 
distances and a healthy balance between agriculture 
and industry played not a small role in the cultural 
eminence of the Greek city-states such as Mycenae, 
Midea, Tiryns and Larissa-Argos. The economic au- 
tonomy of these cities of the ancient Grecian Argive 
plain was the forerunner of the basic ecological pattern 
that continued down to the Industrial Revolution, when 
the relationship between farm and village was trans- 
formed into the metropolitan-hinterland axis devoid of 
all self-sufficiency. This resultant pattern of socio-eco- 
nomic life slowly left its indelible mark on Western 
Europe and emigrated to America. 

In the United States the marked trend toward urban 
centralization started to reverse itself in the late 1930's. 
In 1937 it became apparent that peripheral areas were 
developing in population three times as fast as their 
core cities. The trend has gained momentum every year. 
Demographers estimate that by 1975, while two-thirds 
of the 45-million increase in our population will take 
place in metropolitan areas, less than five per cent of the 
over-all increase will be located within the central cities 
of these areas. 

THE RISE OF SUBURBIA 


Unfortunately the reversal of the trend toward urban 
centralization has not enabled Americans to recapture 
a tithe of the advantages which pre-technological so- 
cieties once enjoyed. As early as 1937 the National Re- 
sources Committee commented upon the new problems 
which the “flight to the suburbs” has introduced: 

The suburbanite aims to escape at least some of 
the disadvantages of living in the densely built 
city, but by coming to the central city to earn his 
living he creates new problems of overcentraliza- 
tion. The advantages of residential dispersion are 
coupled with the disadvantages of atomized ad- 
ministrative areas which tend to break up urban 
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regions into suburban bailiwicks and dormitories 

independent of the central city... . 

The creation of “dormitory communities” has been 
brought about by those who want the best of two 
worlds: the employment opportunities afforded by the 
urban centers, and the countrified atmosphere of 
suburban residence. The dilemma is simply this: is it 
better to “live in,” with no garden at your doorstep, or 
to “live out” and contend with commuters’ timetables 
and rush-hour traffic. 

Apart from the personal problems of the suburbanite, 
the unplanned growth of industry and population in 
peripheral areas has brought a host of social, political 
and economic problems. 

First, the rapid exodus from the city has left munici- 
pal officials there with declining land values, lowered 
tax revenues and the threat of spreading blighted areas. 
Though the cities will survive, they must do so knowing 
that no over-all regional plan exists to abate the evils 
that come in the wake of suburban flight. 

In the second place, the suburban trend presents 
problems for municipalities whose political boundaries 
and powers have not grown to meet the increased need 
for public services. The Topsy-like growth of extra- 
urban areas has created demands for mass housing, 
shopping centers, schools and churches, highways and 
expeditious transportation service. 

Another feature of the movement to the suburbs is 
that, from the civil-defense viewpoint, it has not really 
reduced the major target areas of possible atomic at- 
tack. In short, the process has been haphazard and has 
consequently sacrificed many of the advantages that 
earlier regional planning could have realized. 


NASSAU AND BUCKS COUNTIES 


Consider the remarkable growth of Nassau County, 
Long Island, lying 15 miles east of Manhattan. Re- 
putedly the fastest-growing county in the nation, Nas- 
sau lacks any regional plan for directing its growth. In 
1930 Nassau’s population was slightly over 300,000; to- 
day it is estimated to be well over 1.2 million. Virtually 
all the newcomers are between 25 and 35 years of age 
and are in the middle income bracket. Most of the men 
are veterans. Most of them travel to work—a journey 
lasting anywhere from a half-hour to one and a half 
hours, depending on the place of work. 

Nassau County’s available land is being dredged and 
cleared by bulldozers for new shopping centers, light 
industry, communities and parking lots. The area is 
gradually losing what unoccupied land it had and is 
succumbing in great measure to what sociologists call 
“environmental monotony”: lack of variety in income 
classes, in types of homes, in manner of recreation, etc. 

Another dramatic example of how lack of planning 
leads to sprawling urbanization is that of the growth of 
the Morrisville community in lower Bucks County, Pa., 
across the river from Trenton, N. J., and northeast of 
Philadelphia. It has grown up around the huge $500- 
million steel mill built several years ago by U. S. Steel. 
The new community, with two large housing projects 
(Levittown and Fairless Hills), is attracting people 
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and industry into its orbit. It will continue to grow out- 
ward in concentric circles along with the rest of Bucks 
County till it connects Trenton, Philadelphia and Bur- 
lington, N. J., in one continuous web of urban life. 
What is happening in Nassau County and Morrisville 
is happening also in other American suburbs—near Chi- 
cago (Skokie and Oak Park), Los Angeles (Lakewood 
Park), Detroit (Northland) and Houston, to name but 
a few prominent examples of urban scattering. 

Can anything positive be done to stem the rising tide 
of regional urbanization, to channel the trend of in- 
dustry and people away from large metropolitan cen- 
ters? If we look across the Atlantic to Stockholm and 
London, for example, we see that both metropolises 
have regional plans to ease the congestion in central 
city areas while avoiding new housing concentrations 
in peripheral areas. We cannot here go into detail about 
the many schemes which regional planners have pro- 
posed to help rebuild this world, village by village, city 
by city and region by region, until its entire social fab- 
ric resembles something closer to the heart’s desire. We 
can only sketch the principles of regional planning. 


GARDEN CITIES AND SATELLITE TOWNS 


Most regional-planning programs center around either 
the “garden city” type of development or the “satellite 
town” program. Though frequently identified with one 
another, each program has distinct, exclusive charac- 
teristics. The “garden city” program seeks to adjust the 
distribution of dwellings and population within an al- 
ready built-up area. A definite density norm (e.g., 12 
homes per acre) is set, and space is allotted for parks, 
private gardens and promenades. The “garden city” 
idea does not necessarily mean independent towns. It 
is thus chiefly remedial in nature. 


The “satellite 
town” plan seeks to 
create new towns, 
each with a social, 
civic and economic 
life of its own, 
though it is de- 
pendent upon a 
nearby large urban 
center. Each satel- 
lite is separated by 
a belt of open 
country from the 
others and also 
from the central 
city. Thus by es- 
tablishing new cir- 
cumscribed urban 
units with inter- 
spaces between 
them and the par- 
ent city, the “satel- 
lite town” plan 
seeks to prevent 
the uncontrolled 
spread of suburbs. 




















The “satellite town” program, with which the British 
have been experimenting for some fifty years and which 
today can be seen in the environs of London (e.g., Har- 
low), was strongly urged by the Project East River 
committee (1952) in its proposals for reducing urban 
atomic vulnerability. But an equally important reason 
for its adoption is the more humane patterns of living 
that would be thus produced. 

Undoubtedly funds would be necessary to promote 
such a program of “satellite towns.” However, the money 
thus spent would be a moderate premium to pay for 
avoiding the evils of unplanned growth. In comparison 
with the money being spent by the Government for de- 
fense and foreign aid, a “satellite town” plan would call 
for relatively moderate sums, especially if provided by 
the Federal Government on a matching basis with 
States and localities. 


PLAN FOR DETROIT 


With regard to “garden city” planning, or relieving 
the congestion of established urban areas, certain pos- 
sibilities exist to eliminate unnecessary commuting, keep 
air-polluting industries away from residential sections 
and integrate agriculture and industry. Consider De- 
troit, a classic illustration of the unsatisfactory growth 
of a city. Factories, plants and offices have been scat- 
tered in the course of decades over the city with no 
thought of any proper relation between industrial and 
residential areas. As a result, Detroit shares with other 
large American cities critical problems of traffic conges- 
tion, air pollution, poor land use, inadequate sanitation 
and blighted areas. However, according to one planning 
expert, it is possible for Detroit to make a solid im- 
provement in its urban structure. The city could well be 
divided into three 
distinct sections, 
the air-pollution 
industrial area, the 
pollution-free area 
and the commer- 
cial area. Each 
would be separated 
from the others by 
areas of open land, 
and each would 
have adjacent resi- 
dential areas sur- 
rounded by parks, 
schools, play- 
grounds and com- 
munity buildings. 
The residential 
areas would house 
the employes of the 
adjacent industrial 
area; no home 
would be more 
than a_ half-hour’s 
walk from the resi- 
dent’s place of 
work. 











Because of favorable wind conditions, Detroit's heavy 
industry (e.g. auto manufacturing), which could not be 
dispersed to the more distant air-polluting industrial 
area, could be kept near the Detroit River and Lake St. 
Clair, both connecting Lake Huron with Lake Erie. 
Other industries of an air-polluting nature, however, 
could be located beyond the pollution-free area with 
indirect access to water routes. Moreover, ribbons of 
small farms could be interlaced with these districts and 
sufficient land set aside to allow for the future growth 
of the industrial areas. 

These are the broad outlines of one “garden city” 
plan which seeks to make Detroit an “urbs in horto”—“a 
city in a garden,” Chicago’s old motto. (Such a plan is 
described by L. Hilberseimer, The New Regional Pat- 
tern, Univ. of Illinois Press, Chicago, 1949. ) 

Unfortunately, in this country there has been a not- 
able absence of regional planning. Perhaps it is because 
the American character is suspicious of it. However, 
we live in an age when some degree of planning is 
necessary to direct the myriad forces that influence our 
lives. Sporadic expansion, at the whim of real-estate 
agents, the county subdivider and building contractors, 
has spawned new communities without regard to the 
boundaries of villages, boroughs, towns, townships, 
school districts, cities, and even States. It has forced 
cities such as Houston and Los Angeles to “swallow” 
their suburbs in a desperate effort to provide some de- 
gree of essential service and local government. 

The first industrial revolution was spontaneous and 
completely unplanned; it created the metropolis and 
the urban pattern that marks the Western world and 
parts of the East. The second industrial revolution bids 
fair to liberate man from the necessity of urban life; but 
it, too, has been uncontrolled and has resulted in the 
“bedroom community,” where workers shuttle back and 
forth from their suburban home to their city office or 
shop. The cities are swallowing the countryside. The 
maw of urban life is already crammed with suburbs 
which only a decade ago were sparsely settled tracts 
of land fifteen or twenty miles from a large city. This 
fact led Commissioner Robert Moses, of New York, to 
say recently: “Our greatest planning failures today in 
the municipal field are the sprawling, mushrooming 
suburbs... .” 

Planning is not new; it is as old as man himself. Many 
of America’s problems in the 20th century point in one 
direction: regional planning. The typical family man 
wants a plot of green ground and space to raise his 
family. Municipal officials want moderate urban and 
town structures which can supply the necessary hy- 
gienic, physical and recreational services without undue 
fiscal and administrative problems. American industry 
prefers sleek plants of modern design in a suburban 
location where taxes are low, employe morale high and 
congestion at a minimum. Finally, our military planners 
seek the greatest decentralization of population and in- 
dustry as a deterrent to a possible atomic Pear] Harbor. 

Man can choose and shape his environment. Once he 
does, however, he becomes part of it, and it begins to 
shape him. That is why planning is so important. 
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The Supreme Court on Obscenity 


Harold C. Gardiner 


N JUNE 24 the U. S. Supreme Court handed down 
O two decisions that have a many-faceted bearing 

on the problem of censorship. The rulings, 
given in three cognate cases, will be welcomed by 
those who favor some forms of censorship—though 
some in this camp may feel that the court did not 
go far enough. Those who abhor any and all forms of 
censorship will be chagrined by the court’s stand—not, 
Jet it be said at once, because they favor the dissemina- 
tion of obscenity, but because they are adamantly op- 
posed to any restriction of free speech. But whether 
one is for or against censorship, the ruling of the highest 
tribunal in the land will have to be taken into con- 
sideration in any future discussions of the problem. 

The three cases under review by the court were all 
concerned with our constitutional guarantees of free- 
dom of speech and the press and their relationship to 
obscenity. In the first, Samuel Roth, a New York book- 
seller, had been convicted by jury trial in a New York 
District Court of mailing obscene matter in violation of 
Federal law. The conviction, which carries the penalty 
of fine and/or imprisonment, was upheld by the Court 
of Appeals for the Second Circuit. It was carried to 
the Supreme Court on the ground that the Federal 
statute against using the mails to forward obscene mat- 
ter is itself a violation of the First Amendment, which 
states that “Congress shall make no law . . . abridging 
the freedom of speech, or of the press.” 

The second case concerned one David S. Alberts who 
conducted a mail-order business in Los Angeles. He had 
been convicted by a Municipal Court judge (having 
waived a jury trial) of “lewdly keeping for sale obscene 
and indecent books, and with writing, composing and 
publishing an obscene advertisement for them, in viola- 
tion of the California Penal Code.” This conviction was 
sustained on appeal, but reached the Supreme Court on 
the ground that Congress had pre-empted the regu- 
latory field by enacting the Federal statute against mail- 
ing obscene matter. The State, argued Alberts, had 
therefore no power to punish the “keeping for sale” 
or “advertising” of such materials. This argument was 
rejected by the court. 

The Roth and Alberts cases were decided as one in 
a decision read by Justice William Joseph Brennan Jr. 

The third case dealt with Kingsley Books, Inc., of 
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New York City. Copies of a book, Nights of Horror, 
had been seized and a court injunction was issued im- 
peding further sale. Following court examination, the 
book was declared obscene and the Kingsley concern 
was convicted under the State law against obscenity. 
The appeal was made to the Supreme Court on the 
ground that the injunction constituted “prior censor- 
ship” and violated the due-process clauses of the Con- 
stitution. In a decision read by Justice Felix Frank- 
furter, the court upheld the New York statute. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DECISIONS 


The “dispositive question” in the Roth and Alberts 
cases, Justice Brennan pointed out, is “whether ob- 
scenity is utterance within the area of protected speech 
and press.” Was such protection even remotely en- 
visioned in the provisions for freedom of speech and 
the press so wisely written into the First and Fourteenth 
Amendments? The opponents of any and all censorship 
have been pinning their hopes on a Supreme Court 
declaration that all speech must be included under the 
protections guaranteed by these amendments. 

The Supreme Court has given a definite quietus to 
such hopes. “Although this is the first time this ques- 
tion has been squarely presented to this court . . .” de- 
clared Justice Brennan, “expressions found in numerous 
opinions indicate that this court has always assumed 
that obscenity is not protected by the freedoms of 
speech and press.” The intent of the framers of the First 
and Fourteenth Amendments was “to assure unfettered 
interchange of ideas for the bringing about of political 
and social changes desired by the people.” Hence, 


All ideas having even the slightest redeeming 
social importance—unorthodox ideas, controversial 
ideas, even ideas hateful to the prevailing climate 
of opinion—have the full protection of the guar- 
anties. .. . But implicit in the First Amendment is 
the rejection of obscenity as utterly without re- 
deeming social importance. 


In confirmation of this point Mr. Brennan quoted a 


prior Supreme Court decision (Chaplinsky v. New 
Hampshire, 62 S. Ct. 766): 


There are certain well-defined and narrowly 
limited classes of speech, the prevention and pun- 
ishment of which have never been thought to raise 
any constitutional problem. These include the lewd 
and obscene. .. . It has been well observed that 
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such utterances are no essential part of any exposi- 
tion of ideas, and are of such slight social value as 
a step to truth that any benefit that may be de- 
rived from them is clearly outweighed by the social 
interest in order and morality... .” (The added 
emphasis is Justice Brennan’s. ) 


“OBSCENE”? TOO OBSCURE? 


The second significant feature of the decisions is that 
the court has refused to grant that the word “obscene” 
is so vague that it does not provide “reasonably as- 
certainable standards of guilt,” and that therefore 
prosecutions based on the “obscenity” of material would 
violate the constitutional requirements of due process. 
Granting that “many decisions have recognized that 
these terms of obscenity statutes are not precise,” the 
court declared: 


This court, however, has consistently held that lack 
of precision is not itself offensive to the require- 
ments of due process. “The Constitution does not 
require impossible standards”; all that is required 
is that the language convey “sufficiently definite 
warning as to the proscribed conduct measured by 
common understanding and practices...” (U. S. 
v. Petrillo, 67 S. Ct. 1538). 


The court rejects as a definition of the obscene (as 
local U. S. courts and English legal procedure have al- 
ready rejected ) the famous Hicklin standard (Regina v. 
Hicklin, 1868), under which England’s Lord Chief Jus- 
tice Cockburn issued a definition of obscenity that 
might condemn a book for an isolated passage. Pointing 
out that “sex and obscenity are not synonymous,” the 
Supreme Court remarks that to judge obscenity “by the 
effect of isolated passages upon the most susceptible 
persons might well encompass material legitimately 
treating with sex.” 

What, then, is the definition of obscenity that will 
“withstand the charge of constitutional infirmity’—that 
is, withstand the charge that it is too vague to deter- 
mine the limits of freedom of speech? The court gives 
us as a criterion: “whether to the average person, ap- 
plying contemporary community standards, the domi- 
nant theme of the material taken as a whole appeals to 
prurient interest.” 

Those who will be chagrined by the present Supreme 
Court decision will ask themselves, it would seem, how 
the court, which ruled in 1953 that the word “sacri- 
legious” was too imprecise, in the case of the motion 
picture The Miracle, can now rule that the word “ob- 
scene’ is precise enough to define the limits of freedom 
of speech. The answer, it appears, is that even in our 
pluralistic society, 
wherein all shades 
of religious belief 
and unbelief can 
and do exist side 
by side, there is 
still enough moral 
consensus to _ pre- 
serve a meaning 
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for “obscenity.” Recognition of obscenity is rooted in 
the natural law, and this fact is apparently accepted by 
our Supreme Court. 

These are the two main elements in this decision of 
the Supreme Court: 1) obscenity is not protected by 
constitutional guarantees of freedom of speech and of 
the press and 2) it is possible to define obscenity close- 
ly enough to safeguard the due-process clauses of the 
Constitution. 

But there are not a few other statements of the court 
that throw light on the current controversy about cen- 
sorship. They will, it is to be hoped, give both sides 
pause for judicious consideration. The anti-censorship 
phalanx will ponder Justice Frankfurter’s remark in the 
Kingsley case that a key decision on the question of 
freedom of speech (Near v. Minnesota, 51 S. Ct. 625) 
makes it clear that liberty of speech and of the press 
is not an unqualified right, and that “protection even 
as to previous restraint is not absolutely unlimited.” 

On the other hand, those who favor censorship in 
some form or other may well be reminded by the 
court’s decision that restriction of freedom has always 
to be kept to the minimum necessary for the attainment 
of a particular social good. The court's decision will not 
immediately sweep off the newsstands all vulgar and 
crude and degrading material. We may (and must) 
regret the presence of such stuff as a threat to public 
morality, but we must with patience remember that the 
law, even as interpreted by our highest tribunal, can- 
not impose morality. It can only safeguard it—as these 
decisions have done in terms of the common good. 


SIMILARITIES WITH CANON LAW 


Finally, one cannot read the Supreme Court's treat- 
ment of this question without being impressed by the 
frequent echoes, as it were, that filter in from the canon 
law of the Catholic Church and the thinking of moral 
theologians and canonists. Supreme Court and canon 
law agree, for instance, that obscenity can be defined 
and that a work must be judged as a whole (ex tota 
ejus indole, ex tota ejus natura, the phrases run in the 
commentaries on canon law). There are other simi- 
larities, too. They may be found listed in an article I 
wrote for the Duke University Law School journal, Law 
and Contemporary Problems (Autumn, 1955). There I 
concluded by saying: 

I have been struck by the great amount of simi- 

larity éxisting between the approaches of the 

lawyers and the courts and the Catholic moralists 
in the matter of arriving at a working definition 

[of the obscene]. This is, surely, a good thing and 

a good sign, for it shows that though differences 

may and do exist, those interested in the civil and 

the moral law are linked in a common work of 
trying . . . to work together for the common good. 

The Supreme Court decisions of June 24 are a chal- 
lenge to all—to those who are for censorship and those 
who are against it—to desist from acrimonious charges 
and counter-charges and to deal with the problem of 
censorship in the light of the common good. 
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Light Comes to Likangala 


A. D. Burridge 


1944, a Catholic bishop gazed reflectively at the 

rushing, tumbling waters of a 60-foot-wide stream 
that coursed past his mission station. He was in the 
habit of strolling a short distance along its banks for 
his evening meditations. A short distance and no fur- 
ther; for this was wild bush country, and leopards were 
frequently seen in the vicinity of the mission. 

Bishop Louis Auneau was the Vicar Apostolic of 
Shiré, a huge territory sprawling across most of Nyasa- 
land, the British colony tucked away in the highlands 
of Central Africa between Lake Nyasa and Northern 
Rhodesia. Bishop Auneau was a tired man. He had all 
but burned out the spark of his life in this remote 
corner of Africa. But—and this is important to our story 
—he was also a man with a dream. 


‘Te YEARS AGO, in the African summer of 


PURSUIT OF A DREAM 


As he contemplated the Likangala River—torrential 
in summer, barely a rivulet in the rainless winter—his 
thoughts were on the great, grey stone pile of the mis- 
sion. A cheery enough place during the hours of day- 
light, he thought, but at night, when darkness closed 
around the walls, it was like a dreary, ill-lit dungeon. 

“How pleasant it would be to have the rooms lit by 
electricity,” he thought, “and what a boon to have 
power for our little handicraft workshop.” 

But how did a priest go about conjuring up electric 
power in the middle of nowhere? Bishop Auneau knew. 
He chuckled to himself as the idea took shape. 

Why had the Creator arranged it for the Likangala 
river to form an ox-bow at that particular point in its 
course, doubling back on itself in such a way that it 
made a half-circle round the mission? Why did it drop 
almost 100 feet in a series of rapids along that two-mile 
stretch? And—this was the deciding factor—why did it 
dwindle to a mere trickle for four or five months in the 
year? The bishop knew the answers. 

Yes, he knew the answers, though it is doubtful if 
they would have been the answers of an experienced 
geographer. When he talked it over with Fathers Baylor 
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and Bossard at the mission, they thought at first that 
the African sun had done its worst to their superior’s 
mind. Build a power station out here in the wilds? 
Who? Where? How? 

Well might they ask, these two devout men. Neither 
of them, though both were practical men and not lack- 
ing in initiative, had any previous experience whatever 
of engineering. Father Bossard was clever with his 
hands and taught the native villagers handicrafts. 
Father Baylor knew his way around an automobile en- 
gine—at least well enough to patch up the decrepit Ford 
truck that was their only link with civilization. 

But building a dam? Blasting out a canal? Laying 
pipes and conduits? Assembling a turbine? What did 
the bishop think they were—qualified civil engineers? 

Then one evening, as they crouched round a sputter- 
ing oil lamp with a torn old map of the area spread out 
in front of them, a minor miracle took place. The bishop 
convinced the skeptical missionaries they could do the 
job. He convinced them so thoroughly that within a 
week they had scribbled out a rough plan and even 
rougher specifications. 

Bishop Auneau never saw the job started. His recall 
came unexpectedly and, much as he would like to have 
seen his brain-child develop, there was a widowed 
sister in the old country who did not have long to live. 

The new Bishop of Shiré made his headquarters in 
a more thickly populated part of Nyasaland; and though 
he often visited the mission, his contribution was chiefly 
in the form of encouragement. The engineering job was 
up to Father Baylor and Father Bossard, working in 
their spare time. And at a busy mission like Likangala 
there was little enough of that. 


BEGINNINGS 


The first task was to dig a canal from just above the 
spot they had chosen for their dam across the river. 
Inexperience almost led them to dam the river first, 
until Father Bossard pointed out that there was little 
sense in obstructing its flow until they needed water 
to drive the turbine. 

Building material—some of it bought with scanty mis- 
sion funds, some on credit—began arriving from the 
nearest town. People from the villages for miles around, 
their curiosity aroused by the unusual goings-on, flocked 
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to the site, and soon were signed up to help with the 
work. 

When appropriate prayers had been said, Father 
Baylor turned the first sod one March morning in 1944, 
and Operation Power Station got underway. 

Work on the five-foot-wide canal went slowly, agoniz- 
ingly so at first. Soon after they had started, the priests 
encountered an overlay of solid granite fifty yards 
broad. There was no going round it, no way of pushing 
the canal through without blasting. Nothing daunted, 
they blasted. 

Then funds ran short. Rather than stretch their credit, 
the priests suspended operations. This happened on 
more than one occasion. At other times they found 
themselves so fully occupied with their mission work 
that hardly more than a few hours a week could be 
spared for the big project. Five years passed, but finally 
the canal, not exactly a professional-looking job but 
eminently suitable for what the missionaries had in 
mind, had been driven almost half a mile through the 
African bush. 

Now came the biggest challenge to these intrepid 
amateur engineers. Broken country lay right in their 
path. The ground dropped away sharply into a deep 
ravine through which raced several tiny streams. In 
their preliminary layout the priests had casually de- 
cided on an aqueduct for this section of the project. It 
was the kind of job that might have been fairly plain 
sailing for a qualified engineer; but for two priests, with 
no knowledge of stresses and strains, and with few ma- 
terials except the bricks they were now enthusiastically 
turning out from a home-made kiln, the very idea 
seemed ridiculous. 


FAITH AND WORKS 


By this time the faith of Father Baylor and Father 
Bossard was boundless. For once, however, faith was 
not enough. Only the two of them and their army of 
unskilled mission workers know how many times that 
aqueduct collapsed in various stages of erection. And 
they won't tell. The memory is too painful and, anyway, 
they lost count after a while. 

Dry seasons came and dry seasons went. Time 
and again they 
seemed to have 
the aqueduct 
problem lick ed, 
only to have the 
structure crumble 
before their eyes. 
Then Providence 
took a hand. 

There arrived 
at the mission an 
old native who 
had held a posi- 
tion of some re- 
sponsibility with 
a bridge-building 
unit many hun- 


dreds of miles 
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away, and had decided to retire to his ancestral village, 
which happened to be Likangala. He was not a qualified 
engineer—few dark-skinned Africans are—but he had 
the practical experience needed for this problem. 

About this time, too, the Church authorities decided 
that Fathers Baylor and Bossard had labored in the 
mission field long enough and needed a change of air. 

Along came Fathers Derrick, Marchesi and Loughran 
to relieve them. It took no time at all for the newcomers 
to be broken in to the job. But the two pioneers were 
given a special dispensation to remain until the aque- 
duct had been completed. Completed it was, with its 
brick-built conduit and its seven arches, the main arch 
having a span of 12 feet and being 25 feet high at the 
highest point. The conduit would deliver the water into 
a deep concrete reservoir, from which it would be car- 
ried by 16-inch pipes to the power unit itself. 

The departing missionaries undertook to order the 
pipes on their way back to civilization, taking with 
them the few funds that could be spared. Fathers Der- 
rick, Marchesi and Loughran hardly noticed the long 
delay in delivery. There was still much to be done. 

As soon as the river subsided after the rains, they 
erected a temporary earth barricade a few hundred 
yards upstream and began laying concrete for the per- 
manent structure. Inexperience once more cost them 
valuable time. The quantity of cement on hand fell far 
short of requirements, and the rains came again before 
the deficiency could be met. Sadly the priests and their 
company of laborers watched the swollen stream burst 
through the earth barrier and eat away the half-com- 
pleted concrete emplacements. 

Next dry season they were on the job again, and with- 
in three months the dam was in place—a good, solid 
structure that would stand up to the worst nature could 
hurl at it. 


THE TURBINE 


Came the supreme moment when Father Derrick 
drove into the mission grounds with a bulky packing 
case propped up in the back of his truck. It was a great 
day in the lives of the 150 residents. By this time, little 
that happened around the mission surprised the natives. 
But though few of them had the faintest idea what a 
turbine looked like or what it was for, they seemed to 
sense that this was the most important part of the 
white priests’ “magic.” 

There was nothing particularly inspiring about the 
contents of the box. It contained a cylindrical drum four 
feet long and three feet in diameter, slightly battered 
and scarred, for it had already seen several years’ ser- 
vice at a government experimental station. 

When the priests explained to the fascinated onlook- 
ers what the magic machine would do, they asked if 
they might touch it. Permission was granted and one by 
oné they stepped forward to finger it reverently, the 
women giggling self-consciously, the men clucking and 
nodding vigorously as they discussed it among them- 
selves. The assembling took little time. Father Derrick 
had been well schooled in its operation by the previous 
owners and soon had it in place and in working order. 
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Finishing touches were put to the mile-long project 
before the summer of 1954. For some perverse reason 
the rains were late that year. So late were they, in fact, 
that the more superstitious villagers who had not been 
converted from their paganism muttered about the 
jealousy of tribal gods, who were surely objecting to 
the “stone wall” in the river and would hold back life- 
giving rain until it had been destroyed. 

It was no easy task for the priests to pooh-pooh these 
whispers that reached the ears of their newest converts 
inside the mission walls. But at last the great black- 
bellied clouds gathered overhead, the distant thunder 
rolled, and the superstitious were discredited. Five days 
later the diversionary canal filled up with seething, 
black water for the first time. 


SUCCESS 


Never in all their lives had Fathers Derrick, Marchesi 
and Loughran seen such a profoundly satisfying sight 
as the water rushing down the canal, over the aqueduct 
and into the deep reservoir. When it reached the work- 
ing level, Father Marchesi swung open the cocks with 
a great flourish and the watching crowds heard the 
faint rumbling as water plunged down the 120 feet of 
pipe onto the vanes of the turbine. Slowly at first and 
then gaining momentum, the spindle began to turn with 
a steady hum. 


There were tears in the eyes of Father Marchesi as 
he observed the wonderment in the watching faces. Ten 
years, less one month, had passed since Father Baylor 
had asked God’s blessing on the project and dug up 
the first shovelful of soil. After ten years they had har- 
nessed the Likangala River. 

The next few days were thrilling days in the lives of 
the three missionaries who had inherited the work and 
brought it to a successful conclusion. A new mill the 
Fathers had built nearby was linked with the spinning 
shaft, and before long the mission was grinding corn 
mechanically for the first time. Men and women who 
knew no other method than the laborious rolling of two 
rounded stones by hand could hardly believe their eyes 
as sacks began to fill with the finest meal they had ever 
seen, ground in a fraction of the time it took them to 
do it by hand. Today there isn’t a village within 25 
miles of Likangala that doesn’t pay a tithe of its meal 
for the privilege of having it ground in the mission’s 
mill. 

It will be a while yet before the priests have com- 
pletely reimbursed mission funds from the sale of meal 
and articles of handiwork from the workshop. When 
they do, the next purchase on their list is an electric 
generator. And when that is installed, one day soon, the 
dream of Bishop Auneau will have been fulfilled in its 
entirety. Light will have come to Likangala. 
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THIS 
TREMENDOUS 
LOVER 


By M. Eugene Boylan, O.Cist.R. 


A new edition of an all-time best- 
seller. It has been called outstanding. 
great; it has been called a modern 
Introduction to the Devout Life. It 
has been widely recommended to all, 
laymen, religious, and priests. “The 
book portrays the spiritual life in 
terms of a friendship between God 
and Man, a partnership which 
achieves its consummation in the 
unity of the ‘Whole Christ.’ Nowhere 
in English have we found such a 
coherent treatment of the main as- 
pects of the spiritual life.” 
—Emmanuel 


Cloth $3.00 Paper $1.50 


EASTERN 
CHRISTIANITY 
IN INDIA 


By Eugene Cardinal Tisserant 


A comprehensive and scholarly syn- 
thesis of the history of the Syrians 
of Malabar. After giving a balanced 
appreciation of the apostolic tradi- 
tion in India, the Indian Syrians 
having been known for centuries as 
‘Christians of St. Thomas.’ the author 
reviews the early developments of 
Christianity in contacts 
with the other Asian communities. its 
hierarchical relations with the Meso- 
potamian Church, its medieval vicis- 
situdes, its contacts with the Western 
World. A thorough, integrated and 
objective account of the history of 
the Syrians of South India. $4.75 


India, its 
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Singers for the Summer Months 


Too often the Muse, with bright but 
vainly beating wings, flutters around 
our book columns, seeking a place to 
nest but finding herself, alas, shooed 
away by reviews of more “important”— 
or at least more topical—books. This 
week, however, the clamor of her wings 
was so insistent that we could deny her 
nidification no longer. 

Accordingly here is an omnibus pre- 
sentation of some recent volumes of 
poetry. Each note will, of necessity, be 
brief, but our hope is that enough will 
be said to please poetry-lovers and per- 
haps even to whet the curiosity of the 
more “practical-minded.” 

Thomas Merton’s latest volume is 
The Strange Islands (New Directions. 
$3). Edwin Morgan finds that in it Fr. 
Merton sustains the high level of his 
nrevious work. Many of the poems are 
sharp criticisms of the modern world, 
“incisive with aphorism and bright with 
understanding of human character.” 
Lyricism and humor have their place, 
too; the definitely religious themes are 
handled in a way to make them “modern 
canticles.” The volume is, therefore, 
“another star in Merton’s already rather 
full crown.” 

Poet John Logan is of the opinion 
that Where Caius Is, by Sister Mary 
Francis, Poor Clare (Franciscan Insti- 
tute. $2), “is possibly the best book 
of verse ever published by a nun. It 
is moving and genuine. . . . There are 
many beauties in the book and a good 
craftsmanship evident from its opening 
stanza.” Weaknesses there are, too, such 
as dated expressions, over-alliteration 
and so on, but the best poems (many of 
which are love poems) “send one’s mind 
for comparison to Rilke . . . to the ex- 
quisite amatory pieces of St. John of the 
Cross, or to the incomparable Song of 
Songs itself.” 

Critic Joseph P. Clancy has done yeo- 
man’s work in keeping AMERICA abreast 
of current trends in poetry. There fol- 
low Mr. Clancy’s estimates (abbrevi- 
ated, alas, for space problems) of a 
handful of recent works, 

John Ciardi’s As If: Poems New and 
Selected (Rutgers. $3.50) manifests no 
single view of life, but “there are in- 
tense curiosity and compassion in his 
commitment to the actualities and possi- 
bilities of being human.” At its best, 
“this is a poetry that jumps with life in 
imagery and rhythm.” There are failures, 
“as when the energetic diction becomes 
automatic rather than functional, when 


the poems are carelessly sprawling 
rather than full and finished . . . but the 
achievement is solid and frequent.” 

In the Rose of Time: Poems 1931- 
1956, by Robert Fitzgerald (New Di- 
rections. $3), Mr. Clancy finds to be 
pleasant and made up of slight poems 
“that resemble nothing so much as a 
finely tailored suit, unoccupied by flesh 
and blood.” Mr. Fitzgerald is known as 
one of the finest translators of Greek 
tragedy. His own work is important, 
thinks Mr. Clancy, not for intrinsic 
merit, but because “it trains him to 
translate poetry into poetry. That rare 
and fine gift Fitzgerald has. He is now 
at work translating the Odyssey: it will 
be eagerly awaited.” Some may think 
that Mr. Clancy underestimates Mr. 
Fitzgerald’s gift of quiet lyricism. 

What emerges from Like a Bulwark, 
by Marianne Moore (Viking. $2.50), 
is “a poetry characterized by cool pre- 
cision of phrase, meticulous selection 
of detail, associative jumps that can be 
quite bewildering, syllabic meter and 
ingenious stanza-patterns.” If Miss 
Moore often baffles us, “her concern for 
integrity in theme and style makes us 
wait patiently for the unifying centers 
to emerge. And there are the moments 
that evoke neither bewilderment nor 
patience, but wonder and joy.” 

Ernest Kroll, in The Pauses of the 
Eye (Dutton. $3), manifests an interest 
in a wide variety of things and experi- 
ences, but the poet speaks to us here 
“in a cool, detached voice” that makes 
one “long for intensity,” even if the 
obvious craftsmanship would suffer in 
the process. Several of the poems in this 
volume, however, rise to “a genuine 
distinction.” 

Charles Péguy, Edwin Morgan esti- 
mates, “is one of France’s great Catholic 
poets, who is at last coming into his 
own in the English-speaking world.” A 
translation of a selection of his work is 
presented by Pansy Pakenham in The 
Mystery of the Holy Innocents and 
Other Poems (Harper. $3), This selec- 
tion “presents an adequate view” of 
Péguy, and the translations are felici- 
tous enough, especially when Miss Pak- 
enham is not “trammeled by the exigen- 
cies of rhyme and is able to give some- 
thing of Péguy’s almost liturgical style, 
the building up of the powerful repeti- 
tions so peculiar to this poet and so 
remarkably effective in the Mystére de 
la Charité de Jeanne d’Arc, none of 
which, unfortunately, is given here.” 
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Gospel Commentary 


THE WORD OF SALVATION 


By Alfred Durand, S.J., and Joseph Huby, 
S.J. Transl. by James J. Heenan, S. J. Bruce. 
937p. $12.50 


This first volume of the well-known 
French commentary on the Gospels in- 
cludes St. Matthew and St. Mark. The 
text of the Gospels is translated into 
English from the French text of the 
original commentary, and so it does not 
adhere strictly to any of our standard 
English texts, but the translator has en- 
deavored, as far as possible, to retain 
“the familiar ring of the traditional 
English.” 

Each commentator introduces his 
work with a foreword. In these fore- 
words it is clearly, but briefly, proved 
that St. Matthew and St. Mark really 
wrote the Gospels attributed to them. 
Fr. Durand adds an explanation of the 
purpose of the commentary—to give the 
ordinary reader a fuller understanding 
of the Gospels without burdening him 
with lengthy discussions. Fr. Huby in- 
cludes in his foreword an exposition of 
the characteristics of the second Gospel. 

The method used presents first a 
Gospel passage in full and then, ih 
smoothly flowing paragraphs, the ex- 
planation of it, supplying the needed 
background, clarifying obscure expres- 
sions and amplifying the narrative, 
where necessary, with concise mention 
of details from the other Gospels. Even 
Scripture scholars must be astonished 
and delighted at the amount of erudition 
displayed and at the skill with which 
it is woven into the explanations so as 
to preserve the charming directness of 
the whole. 

Since there are so many differences 
in the four Gospels, it is not an easy task 
to fit their accounts into a consistent 
unity. But this is done here with re- 
markable success. No difficulty is ig- 
nored, though there are few lengthy 
discussions on controverted points; the 
various opinions are set forth carefully 
and, where practical, a preference is 
expressed, Otherwise the matter is 
simply left open. 

The genealogies of our Lord, for 
example, in St. Matthew and St. Luke, 
can be reconciled in a variety of inter- 
pretations, but none of these interpre- 
tations is certain. Again, the concluding 
verses in St. Mark can be accounted for 
variously; though their inspired charac- 
ter is certain, it remains doubtful 
whether they were written by St. Mark. 

The chronology of the life of our 
Lord is handled with the same care to 
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include all relevant factors and to arrive 
at a definite decision. In fixing the date 
for the beginning of the preaching of 
John the Baptist, Fr. Durand favors the 
year 27, while Fr. Huby prefers a year 
later. 

On another point of detail the com- 
mentators differ. The dishes for the 
Pascal meal included the haroseth, a 
kind of sauce made of fruits, into which 
the bitter herbs were dipped. Fr. Du- 
rand (p. 438) identifies the haroseth 
with the bitter herbs, but Fr. Huby 
(p. 847) makes the correct distinction. 

The commentary makes easy and 
pleasant reading and brings out many 
enlightening features of the Gospels that 
might escape non-professional readers. 
Throughout, it links earlier and later 
events to uncover some hidden connec- 
tion in the divine plan of redemption. 
When the Magi come-to Jerusalem, they 
inquire about the “King of the Jews”; 
the author calls our attention to the same 
title as it was put upon the cross at 
Calvary. And when the child Jesus took 
up His residence at Nazareth, the author 
remarks that Nazareth, having no repu- 
tation among the Jews, became the first 
“scandal” for them, as the crucifixion 
was the last. 

Translator and publisher are to be 
congratulated on enriching our English 
biblical literature with this volume. It 
helps us to a better appreciation of how 
the life of our Saviour reveals the power 
and the wisdom of God. 

WiiuiAM A. Dow n, S.J. 


MENTAL HEALTH PLANNING 

FOR SOCIAL ACTION 

By George S. Stevenson, M.D., Sc.D. Mc- 
Graw-Hill. 318p. $6.50 


The mental-health movement in this 
country began in 1908 under the aegis 
of Clifford Beers, who, as Dr. Stevenson 
notes, was a “former recipient of so- 
ciety’s grudging services to the men- 
tally ill, and who had no reservations 
as to their need of a sponsor.” The 
movement has grown apace. 

The author of this work is known to 
everyone in the mental-health field. 
International consultant to the National 
Association for Mental Health, he has 
been associated with some aspect of 
the movement for over 25 years. Mar- 
garet Mead characterizes him well when 
she says of him in her foreword: “Here 
speaks as quietly as he has lived the 
man who has done more than anyone 
living to advance the cause of mental 
health in the United States.” 

The purpose of the book is to discuss 
the application of knowledge we already 
have and to suggest the use of facilities 





THE WORSHIP 
OF 
THE CHURCH 


By William J. O’Shea, S.S., D.D. 


A new, comprehensive study of the 
liturgy covering every aspect of the 
Church’s worship. Out of a close fa- 
miliarity with the latest conclusions 
of scholarly research and years of 
teaching experience, the author has 
designed the present work as a text- 
book which sets out in detail all 
phases of the liturgy, and considers 
other related questions of interest 


in this field. Illustrated $7.00 


FENELON’S 
LETTERS To 


Men and Women 


Selected with an Introduction by 
Derek Stanford. Archbishop Fenelon, 
one of the great religious psycholo- 
gists of all ages, was always inter- 
ested in helping laymen achieve holi- 
ness in life. Some of his greatest 
writing, some of his deepest wisdom, 
some of his most moving eloquence, 
will be found in these selected letters 
to laypeople urging them to personal 
sanctity, helping them to wrestle with 
themselves and the problems of their 
$4.00 


state. 
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already availabie to us for the promotion 
of better mental health in the nation. 
It is intended for anyone who is in 
any way connected with mental-health 
programs, and in addition will give 
interested citizens a perspective of the 
field. To this end it gives suggestions 
about program planning and program 
content and discusses methods of opera- 
tion of the various plans. 

All aspects of mental health in its 
many ramifications are touched upon 
—state, local, national and international 
groups, the home, the school, the 
church, recreation services, military 
services, etc. The author rides no hob- 
bies; he has no thesis to prove and is 
respectful of various theories and efforts. 
He looks upon sick people with an 
understanding and altruistic approach 
and one can feel with him as he notes: 


The element of compassion is sel- 
dom as deep [in mental illness] as 
with other illnesses and nowhere 
else in medicine is inadequate 
treatment so readily tolerated as 
in the services to the mentally ill. 


This work is by all counts definitive. 
FRANCIS J. BRACELAND 


THE WORD 


If thou art bringing thy gift, then, before 
the altar, and rememberest there that 
thy brother has some ground of com- 
plaint against thee, leave thy gift lying 
there before the altar, and go home; be 
reconciled with thy brother first, and 
then come back to offer thy gift (Matt. 
5:23-24; Gospel for the fifth Sunday 
after Pentecost). 





Among the very few distinct subjects 
to which our divine Lord, as He is un- 
erringly quoted in the four Gospels, 
returns again and again, the obligation 
of fraternal charity among His followers 
may possibly claim the first or second 
place on a sheer mathematical basis. 
Our Saviour’s insistence not only under- 
lines the difficulty that must be expected 
in the conscientious practice of fraternal 
kindness, but effectually eliminates all 
conceivable doubt as to the central posi- 
tion of brotherly love in the Christian 
scheme of things. 

It stands beyond question that the 
daily life of the ordinary Catholic lay- 
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man not only offers but sometimes is 
replete with calls for kindness and pa- 
tience. From the morning watch even 
until night, from the bleary matin hour 
when the father of a family first and 
fruitlessly tries to get into the bathroom, 
to the last faint, familiar connubial ex- 
hortation in the dark—“. , . any reason 
why you shouldn’t at least ask for more 
money. . .?’—a plain earnest man will 
commonly encounter abundant oppor- 
tunities for the patient charity toward 
all others that Christ so commends and 
commands, 

Moreover, in distinction to the per- 
haps negligible examples we have em- 





ployed, the majority of the daily chances 
or calls for fraternal kindness are pro- 
vided by characters who really have 
little else to recommend them to our 
charity. The fact is that any number of 
people are neither particularly likable 
nor especially deserving of more than 
rudimentary consideration. In other 
words, it is very much a question wheth- 
er human beings can be loved—at least 
effectively, universally and over a period 
of time—for their own sake. We are all 
highly imperfect creatures, but there 
appear to be individuals not a few who, 
if they get close enough (and they do), 
can be impressively irritating. 

Into each life and, as it sometimes 
seems, into each day come these charac- 
ters, pushing or chattering or snapping 
or pontificating or maybe just being 
there. And any man who will undertake 
to show, in word and deed, to these 
and to all others the smiling, steady 
charity of Christ—such a man is not 
only a Christian par excellence, but an 
authentic candidate for high and hard 
holiness. 

We priests need the charity of Christ 
as much as anyone, and often in both 
senses: we certainly need to practice it, 
and we sometimes need to experience it. 
The Catholic layman, on his part, can- 
not too much reflect on daily, deliberate 
kindness as a major constituent of his 
personal holiness. In the 25th chapter 
of St. Matthew's Gospel our beloved 
Lord bases the last judgment exclusively 
on the practice of fraternal charity. As 
one grows older, one begins gradually 
to comprehend this curious, this aston- 
ishing, this truly Christ-ian emphasis. 

VINCENT P. McCorkry, 5.J. 
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TELEVISION 


Despite the dominance of television as 
a source of entertainment in most Ameri- 
can homes, the radio is not quite the 
forgotten museum piece that it seemed 
to be a few years ago. 

There have been reports recently of 
renewed interest in radio advertising by 
some of the nation’s most solvent spon- 
sors. Sales of radios—mostly portable and 
clock models—are expected to approach 
10 million this year. The number of sets 
now in use in the United States has 
been estimated at more than 150 million. 

Some of the popularity of radio may 
be attributed to the arrival of summer. 
When the warm sun shines, television 
viewing declines. And vacationers going 
to the mountains or the shore often 
take portable radios along with them. 

But there is another important reason 
for the new popularity being enjoyed by 
radio. In certain areas television is lim- 
ited in its scope. It cannot do certain 
types of programs—documentaries or 
semi-documentaries, for example—with 
the same facility as radio, 

There have been several recent ex- 
amples of impressive work along this 
line by radio. One of them was heard 
on the “Ave Maria Hour,” a program 
produced by the Franciscan Friars of 
the Atonement, of Graymoor, Garrison, 
Ney. 

The “Ave Maria Hour,” now in its 
23rd year on the air, offered a 30-minute 
program telling the story of the trial, im- 
prisonment and release of His Eminence, 
Joseph Cardinal Mindszenty. The pre- 
sentation was broadcast last month 
(June 23) over approximately 300 sta- 
tions in many parts of the country. 

A measure of the quality of the broad- 
cast may be obtained from a review of 
it that appeared in the show business 
weekly Variety, which rarely is inclined 
to use superlatives. It described the 
broadcast as a “moving” and “stirring” 
dramatization that “demonstrated anew 
the dangers of communism to the free 
world and again showed how the Ro- 
man Catholic Church is opposed to the 
Red menace.” 

A good radio dramatization can in- 
spire an audience to use its imagination, 
and the scenery and props that can be 
conceived by the imagination often are 
infinitely more effective than those con- 
trived in the carpenter’s shop of a tele- 
vision network, 

There have been other recent radio 
programs that attracted widespread 
attention and favor. The Columbia 
Broadcasting System devoted an hour 
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ESUIT COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 


in the United States 


For information about the facilities of in- 
dividual Jesuit colleges and universities, 
write or phone to the Director of Admis- 
sions of the institutions in which you may 
be interested. 


ALABAMA Departments 
Spring Hill Coll. (Mobile)....LAS-C-Ed-N-Se-AROTC 
CALIFORNIA 

Loyola U. (Los Angeles)...., .LAS-C-E-G-L-AFROTC 


Univ. of San Francisco 
LAS-Sc-C-Ed-G-N-L-Sy-AROTC 


Univ. of Santa Clara.... ..... LAS-C-E-L-Sy-AROTC 
COLORADO 

NE MENNEIIN 6 cscs odccae vasewedoodes oa LAS-Sy 
CONNECTICUT 

TINE, Cd sincecs'e: <u edcese-vandlecis cesses LAS-G 
ILLINOIS 


Loyola Univ. (Chicago) 
LAS-C-D-Ed-G-IR-L-M-N-S-Se-Sy-Sp-AROTC 


LOUISIANA 

Loyola U. (New Orleans) ....LAS-C-D-Ed-G-L-N-P-Sy 
MARYLAND 

Loyola Coll. (Baltimore)............... LAS-G-AROTC 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston Coll. (Chestnut Hill) 
LAS-C-Ed-G-L-N-S-Sy-AROTC 
Holy Cross Coll. (Worcester) ..LAS-G-NROTC-AF ROTC 


MICHIGAN 
Univ. of Detroit 
LAS-C-D-E-G-IR-J-L-Se-Sp-AROTC-AF ROTC 


MISSOURI 

Rockhurst Coll. (Kansas City)................. LAS-C 

St. Louis Univ. 
LAS-C-D-E-Ed-G-L-M-N-S-Se-Sp-AF ROTC 


NEBRASKA 
The Creighton Univ. (Omaha) 
LAS-C-D-Ed-G-J-L-M-N-P-Sc-Sp-AROTC 


NEW JERSEY 


St. Peter’s Coll. (Jersey City).......... LAS-C-AROTC 

NEW YORK 

Canisius Coll, (Buffalo)...... LAS-C-Ed-G-Sy-AROTC 

Fordham Univ. (New York) 
LAS-C-Ed-G-J-L-P-S-Sy-Sp-AROTC-AF ROTC 

Le Moyne College (Syracuse).............. LAS-C-IR 

OHIO 

John Carroll Univ. (Cleveland) ...LAS-C-G-Sy-AROTC 

Xavier Univ. (Cincinnati)....... LAS-C-G-Sy-AROTC 

PENNSYLVANIA 

St. Joseph’s Coll. (Philadelphia).............. LAS-C 

University of Seranton ................ LAS-G-AROTC 

WASHINGTON 


Gonzaga Univ. (Spokane) 
LAS-C-Ed-E-G-L-N-Sy-AROTC 
eee LAS-C-Ed-E-G-N-AROTC 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Georgetown Univ. 
LAS-D-FS-G-L-M-N-Sy-AROTC-AFROTC 


-W. VIRGINIA 


NNER od cislnc tia ctagiesseceeacpemuasiouute LAS 


WISCONSIN 
Marquette Univ. (Milwaukee) 
LAS-C-D-E-G-J-L-M-N-Sy-Sp-AROTC-NROTC 








Wheeling 
College 


Wheeling College, a coeducational 
institution, was founded in 1954. 
The 60-acre campus is located near 
the historic National Road in the 
eastern part of Wheeling, W. Va., 
and contains four new buildings: 
Swint Hall, named for Archbishop 
Swint, founder, housing adminis- 
trative offices, cafeteria, student 
lounge and activities offices; Dona- 
hue Hall, the science and classroom 
building; Whelan Hall, the Jesuit 
faculty residence; and the library. 
Dormitories and gymnasium are in 
the planning stage. 


Programs offered include majors 
in Classics, English, Fine Arts, His- 
tory, Political Science, Sociology, 
Writing and Speaking Arts, Pre- 
Law, Pre-Med, Biology, Chemistry, 
Accounting, and Business Adminis- 
tration. There is also a two-year 
program in Engineering Science of- 
fered in conjunction with the Uni- 
versity of Detroit. 


A well-rounded schedule of extra- 
curricular activities includes inter- 
collegiate basketball and golf. 


KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS: 


LAS Liberal Arts and M Medicine 
Sciences N Nursing 

C Commerce P Pharmacy 

D Dentistry S$ Social Work 


Ed Education 
E Engineering 
FS Foreign Service Sp 
Graduate School 


Se Science 
Sy Seismology Station 
Speech 


IR Industrial Relations AROT 
—_— NROTC—Navy 
aw 


AFROTC—Air Force 





ec! 
Officers Training Corps 
C—Army 
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CATHOLIC BIRTH ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Attractive. Original. Samples. Robb and 
Catherine Beebe Studio, Box 172, Ridge- 
wood, New Jersey. 





tRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, ete. Write for 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave.. New York 2], N. Y. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and wel- 
come. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission. Durham, North Carolina. 





LINENS—NEW CREASE-RESISTING ALB 
LINEN and other beautiful linens by the 
yard. Also Hand Embroidered, imported, 





Altar Linens made to your specifications. | 


Write for illustrated Brochure.;Mary Moore 
—Box 394 M—Davenport, Iowa. 





MAKE GOOD MONEY IN SPARE TIME 
without taking a job or putting in regular 
hours and without experience. $50 to $200 
can be yours by showing Regal Christmas 
Cards to friends, neighbors, co-workers. So 
unusually beautiful they sell on sight. Write 
for FREE Christmas card album and sam- 
ple boxes on approval. REGAL GREET- 
INGS, Dept. 1, Ferndale, Michigan. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
little chapel in Darlington, S. C. Popula- 
tion 15,000; Catholics 21. Please helo! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s Parish, 
Hartsville, South Carolina. ‘ 





NOTICE 
AMERICA’s Business Office will be 
closed July 12-29. An emergency 
staff will handle urgent business. 








AMERICA’S ASSOCIATES 
70 E. 45th St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Please .... enrol .... renew 


me as an Associate for 1 year. 


(0 Sustaining, $25 or more 
(0 Charter, $100 or more 
. . . Check attached . . . Bill me 


(Please make checks payable to 
AMERICA’S ASSOCIATES) 


Name 


AMERICA’S ASSOCIATES receive AMERICA, 
National Catholic Weekly Review. $8 of your mem- 
bership pays for a one-year subscription now, or a 
one-year extension if you are already a subscriber. 
The balance will be used to improve our editorial 
facilities, a report of which will be sent to you 
from time to time. 
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to a carefuliy assembled and provoca- 
tive documentary about the mysterious 
disappearance from New York of Dr. 
Jesus de Galindez, an opponent of the 
Trujillo regime in the Dominican Re- 
public. The National Broadcasting Com- 
pany’s radio program “Nightline” has 
done a well-planned study of the Leo- 
pold-Loeb murder case of 33 years ago. 

These programs have shown that 
radio is more than just a device for pro- 
viding music, quick news reports and 
commercials. The medium has demon- 
strated that it has a definite value for 
discriminating audiences who, particu- 
larly at this time of the year, are finding 
a sorry mess of programs on their tele- 
vision screens. J. P. SHANLEY 


RECORDINGS 


The most recent Brubeck Quartet re- 
lease consists of eight original Jazz Im- 
pressions of U.S. A., a series of improvi- 
sations inspired by the excitement of 
Broadway, the E] trains of Chicago, the 
rise of jazz in New Orleans, and so on. 
Brubeck’s piano playing is the major 
highlight, of course, and continues to 
impress (CL 984). 

An album of Jazz of the ’Fifties, one 
of four discs devised as sound illustra- 
tions for Leonard Feather’s book Ency- 
clopedia of Jazz, is limited to Decca 
label artists. The Tony Scott piece is 
a rather minor one; the Armstrong trum- 
pet playing is typically violent. The 
other band leaders—Brown, Garner, 
McPartland, Graas—are represented by 
exciting but, for me at least, rather run- 
of-the-mill numbers (Decca DL 8401). 

In a letter to Sen. Warren G. Mag- 
nuson of Washington, Bing Crosby com- 
plained last month of the new musical 
trash which (he said) is being forced 
upon the entertainment world and its 
audiences. The crooner’s own quite 
conservative style has not essentially 
changed in 25 years, as a new album, 
Some Fine Old Chestnuts, attests. There 
is a predictable sameness in these rendi- 
tions, but Bing’s fans apparently want 
just that (DL 8374). 

The world of serious music celebrated 
Stravinsky’s 75th birthday a few weeks 
back. Among recent recordings of his 
works, special attention must be drawn 
to an authoritative reading of The Rite 
of Spring, played by the Paris Conserva- 
tory Orchestra under the man who first 
presented this masterwork to the world— 
Pierre Monteux. The climaxes are pre- 
pared with disciplined energy, and in 
spite of familiarity with the work, one 








can sense the feeling of surprise that 
first greeted it (Vic. LM 2085). 

For summer operatic fare, Angel pre- 
sents a first-rate but rather little-known 
comic opera, Peter Cornelius’ once im- 
mensely successful piece, The Barber of 
Baghdad, with libretto on a tale from 
the Arabian Nights. Music and comedy 
are wedded with uncommon ingenuity 
and invention, though lack of visual 
action necessarily limits one’s enjoyment 
of the work as a whole. The superior 
cast, headed by soprano Elizabeth 
Schwarzkopf and the promising Swedish 
tenor Nicolai Gedda, helps to bring the 
music to vibrant life. Erich Leinsdorf 
conducts the Philharmonia Orchestra 
(Angel 3553). 

Comparing Haydn with his less gifted 
contemporaries, Alfred Einstein once 
wrote with confident insight: “Instead of 
frivolous triflings he had wit and humor; 
instead of their toy counters his cgin 
was the full-weighted gold of thought.” 
Formerly most people had to take this 
sort of appraisal on faith, but the ad- 
vent of the LP disc has changed all that. 
t is the symphonies that wear especially 
well, as two new pairings prove. The 
various stages of the composer’s career 
are deftly mirrored in Nos. 45 and 82, 
played by the Southwest German Radio 
Orchestra under Rolf Reinhardt (Vox 
10340), and Nos. 86 and 92 (“Ox- 
ford”), which are given sparkling, Ital- 
ianate traversals by the Naples Scarlatti 
Orchestra under Franco Caracciolo 
(Angel 35325). 

Antonio Vivaldi’s Seasons, in reality 
the first four concerti of a series known 
as Il Cimento dell’ Armonia, appear 
again in a new disking by a French 
group under Jean Witold. They are 
vigorous performances in authentic ba- 
roque chamber style (TWV_ 91157). 
Felix Ayo and I Musici present four 
other Vivaldi concerti, Nos. 5-8 of II 
Cimento. Less known than the Seasons, 
these are yet strongly individual works, 
characterized by energetic rhythms and 
a melodic fertility that never cease to 
arouse admiration (Epic LC 3343). 

Vivid and radiant sound is likewise a 
notable feature of recent Mercury re- 
leases, among which is a reading of 
Bizet’s two L’Arlésienne Suites and a 
selection of orchestral numbers from 
Carmen by Paul Paray and his trimly 
disciplined Detroit Orchestra (MG 
50135). As a closing item, the first ten 
high-spirited Slavonic Dances of Dvorak 
are given an appropriately vivacious 
rendition that matches the best of the 
other recordings now available. Nicolai 
Malko conducts the Philharmonia Or- 
chestra (Vic. LM 2096). 

Francis J. GUENTNER 
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Schools and Colleges 











Indiana 
Graduate School of 


SACRED THEOLOGY 


for Sisters and Laywomen 
Distinguished Faculty of 
Religious and Lay Professors 


SAINT MARY'S COLLEGE 
Box A, Notre Dame, Indiana 





Maryland 
MOUNT SAINT AGNES COLLEGE 


Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 


Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


Accredited by the Middle States Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools 


Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and 

Bachelor of Science Degrees, Liberal Arts, 

Teacher Training, Nursing, Medical Tech- 
nology, and Business. 





Michigan 
SIENA HEIGHTS 
COLLEGE 


ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 


Accredited Catholic College 
for Women 


Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic 
Bachelor degrees in Arts, Science 


and Music 


Graduate Department confers 
Master of Fine Arts degree 


‘ Beautiful buildings 
Interesting campus life 
Ideal accommodations for 
Sister students 


ADDRESS THE DEAN 





New Jersey 


Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 
Caldwell, New Jersey 





FULLY ACCREDITED 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 





New York 





GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS 
Westchester County, New York 


Conducted by the Sisters of 
The Divine Compassion 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


B.A. and B.S. degrees. Standard courses in _ 


Arts and Sciences, pre-medical, journalism 
teacher training, secretarial studies, fine arts. 
Beautiful location. Extensive campus. 


Forty Minutes From New York City 





MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. Accredited Liberal Arts. 
Conters A.B.. B.S. Degrees, Pre-Medical. 
Secretarial. Home Economics, Art, Music, 
Pedagogy, Journalism. Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
CiTY BRANCH: 221 East 71st Street. New 
York.- N,. ¥: 

Also in Quebec City, Canada. Paris and 
Rome. Address Secretary. 

Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson 
Park. Tarrytown, N. Y.: Fifth Ave. and 
84th St New York, N. Y. Address Rever- 
end Mother. 





LA SALLE 


Military Academy 


Foremost Catholic military pre- 
Daratory school under Christian 
Brothers. Accredited college prep- 
aration. Grades 8-12. Small classes. 
ROTC highest rating. Beautiful 
160-acre campus on Great South 
Bay. 74th year 
Write for Catalog 

Box T, Oakdale, L. 1.. New York 








MOUNT SAINT MARY 


on-the-Hudson 
All grades through high school. State- 
accredited preparation for college, arts or 
business, stressing character development 
and health. Small classes. Home-like per- 
sonal supervision. Fireproof buildings, beau- 
tiful 42-acre campus. Illustrated catalog. 


SISTERS OF ST. DOMINIC 
Newburgh, N. Y. 





Pennsylvania 


RAVENHILL 


Academy of the Assumption 
Fully accredited. Pre-school through high 
school for girls. Boarding and day. College 
preparatory, art, music, family living, secre- 
tarial. Sports. Wooded 27-acre campus. Con- 
ducted by The Religious of the Assumption. 
Schools also in Miami, Paris, London, Rome. 
Write for catalog. 

Dept. A, 3480 W. School House Lane 
Germantown, Philadelphia 44, Pennsylvania 





Pennsylvania 


Gwynedd-Mercy 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


180-acre campus 20 miles from Philadelphia. 
Courses leading directly to careers: general 
business; secretarial; medical secretarial, 
laboratory technician. Liberal arts prepara- 
tion for transfer to senior college. Music and 
art. 2 years. A.A., A.S. degrees. Activities 
sperts. Affiliated with Catholic University. 
Write for catalog. Sister Mary Gregory, 
Dean, Box A, Gwynedd Valley, Pennsyl- 
vania. 





Vocations 











BROTHERS OF HOLY CROSS 


Notre Dame, Indiana 

College men and high-school 

graduates interested in the 

religious life can serve 

Christ as a Brother in teach- 
ing, youth work, writing, 
foreign missions, etc. For 
information write: Brother 
Eymard, C.S.C., 100 Dujarie 
Hall, Notre Dame, Indiana. 








Graymoor Friars 


Graymoor, Garrison 3, N. Y. 

Please send me without obligation your 
literature in regard to [ Priesthood 
O Brotherhood. 


WRU Glove srs ce) ofehaorsiepaia cuaeeonte Ages 6 ox. 
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XAVERIAN BROTHERS 


Teachers of Youth 
Xaverian Brothers invite 
young men of high-school 
and college age to a Religi- 
ous life dedicated to the 
Catholic classroom. For in- 
formation write: Brother 
Paul, C.F.X., Xaverian Col- 
lege, Box X, Silver Spring, 
Maryland. 








THE DAUGHTERS 
OF CHARITY 


of St. Vincent De Paul 


offer a joyous way of life in the service of the 
poor, the lonely, the forsaken. Girls between 
eighteen and thirty who have the courage to 
respond to Christ’s invitation to leave all and 
follow Him may find peace and happiness in 
a life dedicated to God. The Sisters engage in 
social work, teaching, nursing, the care of 
children, and serve on foreign missions. Send 
for descriptive literature to : 

Sister Bertrande—Marillac Seminary 
Normandy 21, St. Louis, Mo. 
Sponsored by a friend of the Daughters of 
Charity, who loves their love of God and their 

love of their fellowman. 
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521 paid replies! 


Deo YOU REMEMBER this ad? Here’s what has hap- 
pened—so far! Since it appeared in the June 15th and 
22nd issues of AMERICA, 521 people have written in 
with prepaid replies to buy this serious book of 1113 
pages on ethics. 

AMERICA feaders are book readers. The first test sur- 
vey (49% returns in so far on the first mailing) shows 
that AMERCA readers are avid readers—and buyers— 
of books. 

AMERICA’s book reviews have high ranking with nine 
out of ten survey readers. 

It pays to advertise in AMERICA. 


Write or call 
Catholic Magazine Representatives, Inc. 
Room 5608, GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL BUILDING 
NEw YorK 17, N. Y.—Tel. No.: Murray Hill 6-7670 











